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lovely synthesis of detail, were as successful as everything else
about her. It was she who had been the cause of the late
arrival of the coaches for she had not been ready to start at the
hour arranged, and not content with being the author of this
unpleasantness, she now announced that she intended sitting
by the side of Caroline in her carriage instead of facing her as
the King had ordered. To sit with her back to the horses, so
she informed them, made her feel sick. But she could not play
off this oblique trick on Lord Malmesbury. He instantly
drowned her in a torrent of argument, told her in the first
place that as she must have known that riding backward in a
coach disagreed with her she ought never to have accepted
the post of one of the Ladies of the Bed-chamber as they
always sat backward, also that if she were going to be sick he
would put Mrs. Aston in the coach with Caroline, "and have,
by that means, the pleasure of Lady Jersey's company in the
carriage allotted to me and Lord Claremont." Lady Jersey,
realising the stuff Lord Malmesbury was made of, submissively
placed herself on the back seat; and we hear nothing further
of her being sick.
Off the coaches then set, accompanied by a detachment of
the loth Hussars. We notice that the captain in command
was a boy of about eighteen, called George Brummell.
At half-past two they arrived in Cleveland Row and Caro-
line was taken to the Duke of Cumberland's rooms, which
formed a part of St. James's. The windows were thrown up,
and the new princess for England showed herself to the crowd.
They cheered, and she curtsied; they cheered again, and she
curtsied again. It seems as if these mutual civilities might
have gone on for ever, had not the Prince, warned of her
arrival by Lord Malmesbury, come bustling round, and in
such a state of nervous excitement that the crowd remarked it.
He went in, and the small white-satin figure and the big,
florid young man in his hussar uniform confronted each other.
There was no one else in the room but Malmesbury, who said
a few words of introduction. Caroline tried to kneel, but
the Prince raised and embraced her. It was enough. In that
one instant he realized that, quite definitely, she held no
attraction for him. Saying barely a word, he turned round
and walked away from her down the room; then, calling
Lord Malmesbury up to him, "Harris, I am not well;" he said;
"pray get rue a glass of brandy."
"Sir," expostulated Malmesbury, "had you not better have
a glass of water?"